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CATS AND 


N SOME OCCASIONS it 1s appro- 
priate to review the past and 
to look ahead to the future. 

Perhaps this is one of those occasions 
as Boston embarks on an enormous 
face-lifting program intended to 
change her physical appearance 
without altering her basic character. 

We are all for progress, particu- 
larly that which will redound to the 
benefit of the Greater Boston area, 
but we are concerned with the effect 
such change has on the animal popu- 
lation, especially cats. For example, 
let us examine the West End Re- 
development Project, a project which 
has resulted in the total clearance of 
a 56-acre tenement district. No 
sooner had houses and apartments 
started to come down than the 
League began to receive calls to pick 
up cats running through the area, 
many of which had been left behind 
by inhumane or thoughtless people. 
These cats would hide during the 
day and come out at night, gradually 
getting wilder — and increasing in 
numbers. Trying to catch these cats 
put a hardship on the League as at- 
tempts could be made only at night. 


PROGRESS 


Since the West End Redevelop- 
ment began about a year ago, the 
League probably has rescued about 
200 cats, of which at least 50 were 
caught in humane traps. In addition 
to the suffering which the cats ex- 
perience, those captured must be 
destroyed as they are too wild to 
place as pets. 

We believe that where similar 
projects are contemplated, much of 
this unnecessary suffering and cru- 


elty could be eliminated if the City | 


Planning Board would advise the 
League of its intentions to demolish 
or redevelop an area. ‘Then, long be- 
fore the buildings are torn down the 
League could place posters advising 
residents to make provisions for their 
animals or to turn them over to the 
League for disposition. Finally, when 
an apartment or house is empty of 
human occupants, League agents 
could check that no pets had been 
left behind. 

A simple plan, but one which will 
decrease suffering to animals, ex- 
pense to the League, and the indig- 
nation of many citizens. 
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THE LEAGUE IN ACTION: Carla Arena, Winchester Street, Boston visited the Animal Rescue League 
with pupils from the Abraham Lincoln School and made friends with these two pups which were being of- 
fered for adoption. Carla and the other children heard lectures and saw films about our fourfooted friends. 
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Children and Anmals Get Acquainted 


at Animal Friends Summer School 


Z| MISS JUNE HAVOC SERVES AS JUDGE AT ANNUAL PET SHOW Ie 


N THE OPENING day of the twelfth 
ANIMAL FRIENDS SUMMER 


the dogs had learned to obey com- 
mands, so had the children. Dog 
bathing, tick removal and general 


demonstrated. Mrs. Clarke and her 
six poodles thrilled everyone with a 
demonstration of dog obedience. 


ScHooL at Cataumet, Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, seventy-three boys 
and girls arrived by car, bicycle and 
boat to participate in a project which 
would increase their knowledge and 
understanding of all forms of animal 
life. At nine each morning children 
and teachers met in the school house 
for group singing under the direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Guy Mann. All were 
very enthusiastic and the singing con- 
tinued as the children went to their 
respective classes. 

The ceramic class was instructed 
by Mrs. Paula Shields of North 
Falmouth. This is always a popular 
craft and the animal and nature 
figurines displayed the closing day 
made one realize how tirelessly Mrs. 
Shields and the children had worked 
to accomplish what they did in ten 
days. 

The dog obedience class with boys 
and girls and twelve different breeds 
of dogs presented no problem to Mrs. 
Arlon Clarke of Millis, Massachu- 
setts. At the end of the two-week 
period it was evident that not only 


care of a dog was explained and 


Whe Xe Ab: Thackston of North 


Mrs. Arlon B. Clarke demonstrates how a dog should be 
bathed, using one of her own miniature poodles as a model. 
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Commander Roy O. Stratton riding his palamino horse paid a visit to the school as a 
special event. Mrs. Stratton, also, demonstrated good horsemanship, while League 
veterinarian, Dr. Alexander Walsh discussed horses and their care with the children. 


Falmouth instructed a most enthu- 
siastic group of boys in woodwork- 
ing. The children made useful arti- 
cles to take home to their parents 
and learned how to use tools prop- 
erly and cooperate with the instruc- 
tor and companions. 

The junior group, seven-year-olds, 
under the guidance of Miss Grace 
McKenna, participated in a variety 
of activities. Story telling, modelling, 
painting, acting and drawing kept 
them busy every minute. At the 
closing exercises the story of “Red 
Riding Hood” was told by the 
youngsters using a flannel board to 
illustrate. 

Mrs. Herman Heide of North 
Falmouth taught the children who 
had chosen to make hand puppets. 
This class, larger than usual, gave 
Mrs. Heide not one dull moment. 
The children were most imaginative 
and the puppets on parade closing 
day proved they had done what 
seemed the impossible. A one act 
play, ‘‘The Deserted Kitten,” was 


presented by three children in the 
group. 

This year a metal craft class was 
added to the program. Mrs. Guy 
Mann from the University of New 
Hampshire was a very able instructor 
and worked tirelessly with boys and 
girls. Parents and members of the 
staff were delighted with the beauti- 
ful trays exhibited the closing day. 

In the leadership training group 
under the able direction of Mr. Guy 
Mann, the League’s Director of Live- 
stock Conservation, the children were 
taught how to handle groups of their 
own age or younger. They carried 
out their own ideas by acting as 
leaders of games, stunts, plays and 
square dancing. Parents and children 
were delighted with the demonstra- 
tion given by the group on closing 
day. As a special event Mr. Mann 
talked to the group about livestock 
conservation and showed films. A 
lively question and answer period 

(Continued on page 13) 


Col. Eugene S. Clark, Jr., Cetology Authority from Sandwich, 
discussed marine life with the children and here is telling 
them about a horseshoe turtle. 


Hundreds of visitors were on hand for last year’s Fair at the League headquarters at Tremont and Arlington Streets. 
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HE League’s 58th Annual Fair 

will be held in the auditorium 
and lobby of our headquarters build- 
ing on Thursday and Friday, October 
27-28, 1960. This annual drive for 
funds to support the animal welfare 
work of the League will be headlined 
as our Fall Festival, with appropriate 
decorations and color scheme to 
make this, as always, a gay occasion 
where you can shop for an attractive 
selection of Christmas presents, occa- 
sional gifts, household needs, food, 
holiday decorations, pet supplies and 
many other items. 


The Treasure Table, sparkling 
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with cut glass and polished silver, 
offers an excellent selection of choice 
gifts for the individual or family. 
Also quite often we are fortunate to 
have a number of valuable antiques 
to offer for sale. The Animal Helpers 
Table will have a fine display of 
jewelry and accessory items that will 
make attractive personal gifts. Home- 
made candies as well as a tempting 
array of jellies and jams from sum- 
mer and fall canning will be found 
on the Pine Ridge Table. We suggest 
that you come early for a selection of 
the special homemade breads, cakes, 
pies and other delicacies that are 
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available from the Food Table. The 
Household Table will have a sepa- 
rate display of aprons, holders, dish 
towels and other necessary household 
items that make useful gifts. Other 
tables will include the Baby Table 
with ideal gifts for the tiniest tots, 
Cards and Stationery Table with 
items for your personal use as well as 
gifts, and the Toy Table with some- 
thing to delight the children. The 
Membership Table will also make it 
convenient for you to pay your 
annual membership, and we suggest 
that you consider giving a member- 
ship or subscription to an interested 
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friend or relative — either as a Christ- 
mas gift, or just a thoughtful remem- 
brance to let them know you are 
thinking about them. The Snack Bar 
will be open all during the Fair to 
serve you with lunch or just a snack. 
A selection of sandwiches, pie, coffee, 
doughnuts, and chowder will be 
available. We hope you will come 
and bring your friends to enjoy a 
pleasant day of shopping at the Fair. 
The Fair will be open from 10:00 
A.M. to 8:00 p.m. on Thursday, and 
from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 P.M. on 
Friday. 

The group tours of the building 
have now become something that our 
friends anticipate. Each year it has 
been most gratifying to the Fair 
Committee, as well as to the Presi- 
dent and the Board of Directors, to 
note that interest in these group tours 
has not diminished. It indicates that 
our many friends are sihcerely inter- 
ested in the work of the League. 
Further, it presents an opportunity 
for you to see the League in action 
and appreciate more fully why we 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 


HE 25th annual meeting of the New England Federa- 
hae of Humane Societies was held on June 9, 1960, 
at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Rye, New Hampshire. 

The new officers elected for the coming year are: 


need your continued support to carry 
on our animal welfare services. At 
10:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. on each day 
of the Fair, we will arrange to have 
members of the staff guide groups 
through the shelter, clinic, and offices. 
They will be able to answer your 
questions about routine operations 
of the League. To answer your fur- 
ther questions about the over-all 
functions and objectives as well as 
needs of the League, the President 
and various members of the Board 
of Directors will be on hand through- 
out the period of the Fair. 

The success of the Fair depends 
upon the interest and cooperation of 
every member and friend of the 
League. We hope that you have re- 
membered the League as you browsed 
through gift shops this past summer 
— some of our friends mail in items 
as they travel. Items of handiwork — 
children’s sweaters and clothing are 
always in demand. Food items — we 
could always sell more cakes, pies, 
cookies and fudge than are available. 


Sports equipment — outgrown ice 


skates are always salable. On the 
back cover of this magazine are 
listed some suggestions as to how 
you can help: things to make, articles 
to collect and save, and gifts to buy. 
Space does not permit us to itemize 
all the ideas that one might have for 
things to send in to the Fair. Nearly 
every women’s magazine contains 
suggestions about handicraft items 
that can be made in the home, such 
as painted trays, decorated boxes, 
phone book covers, etc. Salable 
articles should be mailed to the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, 10 
Chandler Street, Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts. Or, if you prefer, articles 
will be called for anywhere within 
range of our collection service. A 
post card or telephone call will make 
this latter service available to you. 

Money contributors are also great- 
ly needed and donations should be 
sent to the League, addressed to P. O. 
Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
Your continued support is earnestly 
solicited to insure the maintenance 
of our animal welfare services. 
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caged animals of the Food and Drug Administration. 
The revelation of present conditions among them has 
shocked humanitarians throughout the country. 

Some time was given to the discussion of the so-called 


President, John C. Macfarlane; 1st Vice-President, Mrs. 
Virginia Kline; 2d Vice-President, Ira Glackens; T’reas- 
urer, Earle A. Woodbury; and Secretary, Miss Ruth A. 
Ballou. Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. Watson Jones and J. 
Robert Smith were re-elected Directors. 

President Macfarlane reported that the Massachusetts 
humane slaughter bill had been signed into law by Gov- 
ernor Foster Furcolo. 

By vote the following telegram was sent to The Hon- 
orable Styles Bridges, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. — 

The members of the New England Federation of 

Humane Societies in annual meeting assembled re- 

spectfully urge you to vote adequate facilities for the 
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Cooper Bill, S. 3570 (because it was introduced by the 
Hon. Sherman Cooper), which is designed to prevent 
unnecessary cruelty to anima's in research institutions 
receiving Federal grants and in agencies of the United 
States government, without hampering medical research. 

At the Directors’ meeting which followed the adjourn- 
ment of the annual meeting, Mr. Arthur G. Slade, Direc- 
tor of the Animal Department of the Connecticut Hu- 
mane Society, was elected to fill the one vacancy on the 
Board. 

Also, it was voted to hold the 1961 annual meeting of 
the New England Federation of Humane Societies in the 
Hartford, Connecticut, area, exact date and location to 
be decided upon at a later date. 
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Miss June Havoc and League President, While the three judges confer in the center of the ring, Among the pets in the show were these two horses 
<< Carlton E. Buttrick, discussing winners in children and their pets enter for the grand parade. entered by Mrs. Roy E. Stratton and Sandy Kaverski. 
the pet show. 


EELS GO-TO 
A PET SHOW 


The three judges: Dr. Alexander 
Walsh, Miss June Havoc, and Mr. 
: ; Guy W. Mann. —_> 

The annual Animal Friends Summer 


School pet show was highlighted this 


yc when Miss June Havoc readily Three judges closely examine entries 


, in the miscellaneous pet group. 
agreed to serve as judge, together Pes 


with Dr. Alexander Walsh and Mr. 
Guy Mann of the League staff. Miss 
Havoc, in her friendly and kindly way, 


encouraged children to have pets and 


Miss Havoc intrigued by a parrot which was one of the 


to care for them properly. Here are a oat er iat ie 


few photos taken at the show. 


PET SHOW PHOTOS BY RAY HALL 


CAPE COD BRANCH 


MarGaret Morse Corrin, Dzrector 


Harwicu Port, MassacHusETTs 


A TRUE STORY 


This was a letter 

From my brother Hugh — 
I'll do my best 

To relate it to you. 


Up Little River, over the ridge, 

Busy brown beavers are making a 
bridge; 

Felling the big trees, fitting them so, 

They change the course of swift 
waterflow. 


Down through the valley, toiling all 
day, 
Come the 

away; 
Fast as they plan where this is to run, 
They find at daybreak their work 


road builders, forging 


undone. 

These patient beavers, time and 
again, 

Tear up the road-bed, built by the 
men. 


War of endurance, Greek meeting 
Greek, 
Fought in the open ’longside the 


creek. 

One man says, “‘Blow ’em with 
dynamite!” 

*‘Leave ’em be!,” shouts the boss, 


‘““They’ve earned the right.” 
Silently, then all acknowledge their 
peers, 
And yield the way to great engineers. 


‘*‘Do animals talk to each other?” 
The person who asked this question 
must never have watched a mother 
cat with her kittens and heard her 
say, “‘M-r-r-r,” to them when she 
returns to their box and nuzzles 
them over to make sure no harm has 
befallen them. Nor have they watched 
parent birds in their mutual effort to 
persuade their last little fledgling to 
fly from the nest. 
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They not only talk to each other 
these ‘‘dumb” animals — they talk 
to us if we stop long enough to listen. 
My cat, Vic, always purrs lustily 
when I pick him up even though I 
move him from the most comfortable 
bed in the house to more humble 
sleeping quarters. We understand 
each other. He goes a step farther 
than Maeterlinck’s cat who told the 
little girl who was pleading for his 
affection: ‘“‘Oh! I like you as well as 
you deserve.” Vic implies that he 
trusts me. 

Our wild birds evidently com- 
municate with each other and chat- 
ter the news when we put out food 
for them, but only lately has one 
talked to me personally. Winter hav- 
ing passed, I was no longer feeding 
them doughnuts, but on this special 
occasion I produced one and was on 
the verge of hanging it in the apple 
tree when a tiny chickadee flew from 
a branch with a rush almost into my 
face, shrilling, ‘‘Dee-dee-dee-dee, 
dee-dee-dee-, dee-dee.” The same 
note nine times in rapid succession. 
No time to say “‘chicka”’ in between. 
It was a note I never heard before 
and may never hear again, but it 
told me that this midget recalled 
just how doughnuts tasted and his 
joy in anticipation had now whetted 
his appetite to a point of excitement 
comparable to human hysterics. 

Among hard-to-take statements, I 
recall one from a young student who 
informed me that dogs have no intel- 
ligence — merely instinct. When I 
asked for an explanation, he said 
that this was discovered through the 
use of an instrument by which brain 
cells could be counted. He was not 
concerned with my comment that 
dogs probably didn’t require the 
brain cells needed for higher mathe- 


matics or scientific research, but they 
had all they need to save the lives of 
human beings. Browning, I recall, in 
his poem “Tray” had something 
scathing to say about people who 
gawked on the bridge while a dog 
jumped into the water to save a 
drowning child. 

‘Do dogs reason?”’ ‘This question is 
propounded by a writer whose an- 
swer is in the negative. You, whose 
dogs are your companions, must no- 
tice processes of reasoning on their 
part every day of their lives. You 
watch them in their dreams with 
paws twitching as though running a 
race. You find that in their waking 
hours they have complexes and fixa- 
tions growing out of some early 
experience which they remember 
just as we human beings do. You 
know that in daily life they put ‘‘two 
and two” together. (An odd expres- 
sion, this, in our speech. Is not ‘fone 
and one” what we really mean?) You 
enter the room in well-worn clothes. 
Bozo jumps to your side. One sniff 
at your heavy shoes— your dog 
knows he is to be taken for a walk. If 
you come dressed in your best, he 
sits sadly at a distance. Unless, of 
course, you are in the habit of taking 
him in your automobile, he remains 
in the background. He realizes this 
trip is not for him. 

A dog we know takes up his stand 
beside his leash and his iaster’s 
walking stick at a regular hour every 
morning. This is the spot where the 
daily walk begins. ‘‘Mere habit,” 
explains the sophist. ‘‘Purely in- 
stinctive.”’ But the dog was not 
trained to do that. He made his own 
observations — created his own habit. 
Why then should Man alone be cred- 
ited with intelligence while a logical 
conclusion arrived at by a “dumb” 
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animal is labeled InsT1INcT? 

Just what is instinct and whence 
does it spring? Noah Webster defines 
it as a ‘“‘natural, inward impulse, 
involuntary or unreasoning,” while 
intelligence, on the other hand, is 
“the faculty of understanding.” Since 
all that we are, whether we move on 


> 


two feet or on four, derives from our 
early ancestors down through the 
ages, it may be that Gwen when she 


slipped backward on our flight of 
slippery stairs was influenced by the 
experience of some remote ancestor 
who fell while herding his flock on a 
steep Welsh hillside. Be that as it 
may, when she managed to stop her- 
self, instead of struggling to regain 
her footing and climb again, she 
turned around, went down front- 
wards, continued several paces away 
from the foot of the stair case, then 


DO YOU HAVE A FRIEND 


who you think would like to become a member of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston? If so, please send us his or her name and address. We will do the rest. 
Remember, “Kindness Uplifts the World.” 


swung about and with a running 
start scrambled to the top. 

To us onlookers it seemed that, 
confronted with a situation hitherto 
unknown, Gwen solved her problem 
by original thought. However, if part 
credit is due some sturdy forebear 
among the Welsh hills, let us not call 
the trait which she developed 1In- 
sTincT, but by its rightful name 
INHERITED INTELLIGENCE. 


AHA’S NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


IFTY-THREE repzesentatives of humane organizations 
RF as well as individual humanitarians from all over the 
New England area attended The American Humane 
Association’s New England Regional Conference on 
June 9th and 10th. Wentworth-by-the-Sea in Rye, New 
Hampshire is an ideal location for such a conference and 
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has unusually fine facilities for group meetings. 

The entire conference was chaired by Carlton E. But- 
trick, a Director of The American Humane Association 
and President of the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 

Kenneth B. McGovern, AHA Field Consultant, re- 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Notes and Advice from the Clinic 
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NE of the more frequent requests 
we receive from owners of pup- 
pies adopted through our Pet Place- 
ment Department is information re- 
garding house training their new pet. 
We will attempt briefly to outline a 
few basic fundamentals which we 
hope may aid in a more rapid and 
equitable solution to the aforemen- 
tioned part of a young dog’s up- 
bringing. 

First of all, the owner must equip 
himself with an abundance of pa- 
tience coupled with self-control and 
persistence. Patience and self-control 
are indispensable items without which 
proper training is practically impos- 
sible to attain. A young puppy or 
dog is a very impressionable organism 
and even a brief show of temper or 
anger may reverse the good results of 
days or even weeks of attempts at 
training. Persistence is a virtue which 
also is not expendable in that a train- 
ing schedule must be maintained 
even in the face of reversals. Acci- 
dents will happen occasionally. In- 
dividual dogs will vary in their abil- 
ity and rate of learning, but there is 
no reason why, with patience and 
persistence, the average dog cannot 
be taught certain fundamentals that 
will make him a more acceptable 
companion, both in the house and in 
the neighborhood. 

Most dogs possess an appreciable 
degree of intelligence. However, the 
owner must remember that his canine 
friend has limitations which preclude 
being forced into absorbing too much 
at one time. Remember that the 
puppy is much like a young baby and 
has spent his short span of existence 
playing with his litter mates in the 
home or kennel of his birth. He enters 
your home as a complete stranger 
and is not accustomed to the new 
environment and all the attention 
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showered on him by both adults and 
children. 

To better give him a chance for 
partial acquaintance with his new 
surroundings and the ordeal of his 
first night away from his family, it 
is better to bring him into your home 
during the day. This will give him 
a chance to satisfy his inquisitiveness 
and explore things. It is well to allow 
him to look into different rooms and 
explore under furniture, being care- 
ful to prevent his being frightened 
severely. Try to show him he is wel- 
come and has nothing to fear. Watch 
him closely and if he shows signs of 
restlessness take him out doors or 
provide newspaper to relieve himself 
on. Chances are that initial nervous- 
ness will cause a few unavoidable 
mistakes, but he should not be 
punished for these. There is plenty of 
time for this after he has become 
acquainted with and accustomed to 
his new home. 

To help your new puppy weather 
the ordeal of the first night or nights 
away from his original home, first of 
all provide a box or blanket in a part 
of the house away from your bed- 
room; secondly, a dish of fresh water 
and some toy to occupy himself 
with. The great majority of puppies 
will settle down for the night from 
natural fatigue alone. In those cases 
where whining or howling occurs, a 
ticking alarm clock often will help 
to calm him and induce sleep. Verbal 
punishment will often end howling, 
but it is important that the punish- 
ment is by voice alone. 

The dog is basically a clean animal 
and does not want to soil his own 
bed, but puppies like young babies 
have to relieve themselves very often. 
They do not know the difference 
between a Persian rug and newspaper 
and must be taught. Remember this 


puppy is still like a baby and his mis- 
deeds are not intentional; he just 
knows no better and should not be 
punished for accidents. _ 

It may take two weeks to two 
months to completely house break a 
young puppy or dog. Occasional 
accidents may nearly always be ex- 
pected. A puppy will usually relieve 
himself shortly after eating. It is well 
to adopt a definite feeding schedule 
as he will soon learn to anticipate 
this time in his routine. 

A few minutes after feeding take 
him out doors for a walk. Most dogs 
like to relieve themselves on _ the 
ground. Some will refuse to go when 
on a leash, so it is well to allow free- 
dom in this case. If it is possible, walk 
your puppy with an older dog as he 
learns much by imitating other dogs. 
Until a dog has reached the age of 
four to six months, it is advisable to 
provide newspaper at night for him 
to relieve himself on. After that age 
the average dog should be able to 
control himself overnight. Then he 
should be allowed out doors first 
thing in the morning, last thing at 
night, as well as after meals. 

If your puppy has an accident on 
your Persian carpet or bearskin rug, 
approach him quickly and verbally 
punish him for his error. Place his 
nose close to the scene of the crime, 
shame him and then take him out 
doors. It will be too late to rectify any 
damage to the floor covering, but he 
will get the idea. If these accidents 
continue, repeat the verbal proceed- 
ings and accompany them with a 
folded newspaper applied vigorously 
to his rump. 

After a while the puppy should 
begin to associate the outside with 
relieving himself and you are well on 
the road to success in house breaking. 
It is well to praise him when he 
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asks to be let out and accomplishes 
his duty promptly. 

If it is not practical or is impossible 
to take him out doors every time, 
newspaper may suffice. When he has 
finished, praise him and remove the 
paper, replacing it with a fresh piece. 

Regularity in feeding and access 
to the outside first thing in the morn- 
ing, right after meals and last thing 
at night, immediate removal to the 
outdoors after having an accident 
will bring about hometraining, but 
watchfullness must be maintained 
for some time. Patience and _ per- 
sistence will bring rewards to the 
owner, but he must always remember 
that a puppy is still like an infant and 
should never be severely punished. 

BEES 


Continued from page 5 
(Summer School) 


followed with even the very young 
participating. Also, an incubator was 
set up in the school to hatch out 
chicken eggs which was an exciting 
experience for everyone. 

Under the direction of Miss Har- 
riett Flannery, Director of Education 
for the League, a group of boys and 
girls learned how to manipulate 
marionettes. It was not as easy as it 
looked, nine strings looked like nine- 
ty-nine. They worked hard every day 
memorizing script and manipulating 
the puppets. The play presented the 
closing day was a humane version of 
“The Three Bears,’ which stressed 
kindness, character building and care 
of pets. It was obvious from the ap- 
plause and comments that the chil- 
dren had accomplished what they 
had set out to do. 

All participated in the special 
event each day. Col. Eugene S. 
Clark, Jr., Cetology Authority from 
Sandwich, Massachusetts, visited the 
school and held children and teach- 
ers spellbound as he related his expe- 
riences and showed many beautiful 
and unusual slides. His visit is an 
experience we shall not forget. Mrs. 
Gertrude Maurer, affliated with 
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Mr. Norman E. Holgersen points to the opossum which he brought 
with him to the school. 


the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
spent a day with us. Mrs. Maurer has 
worked with children for many years, 
and it was easily recognized when 
she took the older children on a most 
interesting field trip. 

A very exciting event was the 
arrival of Commander and Mrs. 
Roy O. Stratton of North Falmouth, 
Massachusetts. Commander Stratton 
was riding a palamino horse and Mrs. 
Stratton a thoroughbred horse. Dr. 
Alexander H. Walsh, a veterinarian 
with the League, was on hand to tell 
the children something about the 
history of the horse and how to care 
for it. Commander and Mrs. Strat- 
ton gave several demonstrations of 
riding and answered many questions 
asked by the children. 


Mr. Norman E. Holgersen, Ani- 
mal Control Biologist with the 
United States Department of the 
Interior, presented a very interesting 
and instructive program. He brought 
with him a porcupine, an opossum, 
woodchuck and red squirrel. ‘The 
children were, of course, vitally in- 
terested and before leaving Mr. Hol- 
gersen asked them to name the ani- 
mals. There was much excitement as 
the porcupine became “Prickles,” 
the opossum ‘‘Dopey,” the wood- 
chuck ‘‘Charlie,”’ and the red squirrel 
*Chester,?* 

In addition to the daily special 
puppet 
presented by the League’s 
peteers at the Grange Hall in Megan- 

(Continued on next page) 


events, two shows were 


pup- 
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sett and the Community Club at 
Pocassett and a Walt Disney film, 
“The Littlest Outlaw,” was shown to 
parents, children and guests. 

A high point among the special 
events was the annual pet show held 
at the baseball field at nearby 
Megansett. Excitement was at a high 
pitch as the League President, Carl- 
ton E. Buttrick, introduced the three 
judges — Miss June Havoc, Dr. Alex- 
ander Walsh and Mr. Guy Mann. 
Miss Havoc, who was starring in a 
play at the Falmouth Playhouse, had 
readily agreed to judge the show be- 
cause of her active interest in ani- 
mals and their care. Hers and that 
of the other two judges was not an 
easy task, for the nearly one hundred 
entries included dogs, cats, parrots. 
mice, guinea pigs, parakeets, turtles. 
hamsters, fish and an alligator, as 
well as two horses. In fact, the com- 
petition was so keen the judges, on 
Miss Havoc’s suggestion, decided to 
award three grand prizes to children 
whose pets had either been homeless 
or adopted from an animal welfare 
society and three other grand awards 
to children whose pets had been pur- 
chased or raised for them. In addi- 
tion, a special award was made to 
Sandy Kaverski who had entered 
her horse. 

We are most grateful to the 
Falmouth Park and Fire Depart- 
ments, Mr. Ray Hall of North Fal- 
mouth, and Mr. Richard Robbins 
of North Falmouth for their coopera- 
tion at the pet show. Our sincere 
thanks to Gaines Dog Research 
Company, Ralston Purina Company, 
and the R. T. French Company who 
generously supplied us with films 
and booklets to be used during this 
project. 

At the closing exercises the ‘‘Wal- 
ter J. Dethloff’’ award was presented 
to Christopher Stolz, voted by the 
teachers to be most helpful and 
cooperative. Books about animals 
were presented to Dorothy Largay 
and Mark Scribner, former pupils 
who had returned as helpers. 
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Mrs. Gertrude Maurer of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society discusses nature with the children. {Below} 
Christopher Stolz won an award at the pet show, and, also, 
was presented with the annual “Walter J. Dethloff” award. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


ported progress in NIP, the AHA’s Nationwide Inspec- 
tion Program in the control of abuses of animals in 
rodeos, circuses and carnivals travelling throughout the 
country. By notifying the next inspecting organization, 
reported irregularities can be re-checked, and a current 
account of such incidents will be maintained, permitting 
a continuing check and corrective action on unsatisfac- 
tory animal treatment and handling. 

One of the outstanding guest speakers was Clarence 
Faulkner, Regional Supervisor, Branch of Predatory and 
Rodent Control of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
His topic, *‘Wildlife and People,” was partially devoted 
to the explanation of the problems created for wildlife 
by our exploding population and super-highways. He 
also discussed in some detail his own work in the control 
of rodents and wildlife. Although it was evident from the 
discussion that followed that the entire group was not in 
agreement with some of his propositions, it was certainly 
enlightening to have such an open discussion of these 
wildlife problems. 

Frank R. Andrews, AHA Field Consultant, discussed 
possible methocs of Fund Raising that have been success- 
fully employed by various humane organizations through- 
out the country. 

Lester A. Giles, Jr., Director of Education, American 
Humane Education Society (Boston), told of the great 
danger to marine wildlife from the oil pollution of water. 
An oil slick may be just a drop or several miles long. To 
report these slicks to Mr. Giles at 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, will enable him to do his work in this area 
more effectively. 

Charles J. Vaillancourt of the Animal Rescue League 


of Fall River ably moderated a forum on “Shelter Prob- 
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lems,’ which proved most interesting and helpful. 

There was a panel discussion on the broad subject of 
**Humane Education.’ Miss Harriett Flannery, Director 
of Humane Education at the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, told of her work in the public schools with her 
marionette shows and about the Animal Friends Summer 
School at Cataumet on Cape Cod. Mrs. Virginia G. 
Kline, Secretary of the Maine State Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals, told of her activities in the Portland 
(Maine) public schools and stressed that 7f you have a 
worthwhile program to offer, the public schools are more 
than cordial in their invitation to visit them. Lester A. 
Giles told of the aims and achievements of the Alvord 
Wildlife Sanctuary on Bear Island, New Hampshire, the 
only project of its kind conducted by a humane society, 
the American Humane Education Society, where a Con- 
servation Education Workshop is held for two weeks each 
summer and is open to teachers, humane workers, camp 
counselors. Here courses are offered that will increase 
one’s knowledge of the natural world, develop skills of 
observation and perception, teaching techniques and skills 
appropriate to the classroom, school yard, or local park. 

Carlton E. Buttrick read a paper on ‘‘Pet Cemeteries” 
in which he told of the history of the animal cemetery as 
well as today’s advantages and problems arising out of 
the operation of them by humane societies. Mr. Buttrick 
illustrated his talk with colored slides taken by him in 
the League’s Pine Ridge Cemetery in Dedham. 

The consensus was that this New England Regional 
Conference was well-attended, well-organized, interesting 
and informative. 
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i 58th ANNUAL FAIR i 
° of the “ 
: ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE i 
i of Boston : 


BAD) | 


iL 8 
® yf 
iL S 
® i 
L a 
ty) i 
f . 
u LOCATION—League Headquarters at Tremont and Arlington Streets 1 
if a 
° THEME—1960 Fair to be known as the Fall Festival i 
Y DATES—Thursday and Friday, October 27-28, 1960 | 
4 A helping hand from you today will prevent . 
° animal suffering and distress tomorrow ‘ 
. , 
if . 
Y Please help by sending contributions of money and donating articles of sales appeal. u 
y These include: a 
it ° 
. Foop UNIQUE AND UNUSUAL HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES: uM 
. Cakes THINGS FOR CHRISTMAS Dish Towels i 
. Candies PRESENTS: Aprons Mt 
. Jellies Stationery Large, Thick Holders uM 
° Preserves Cards uM 
° Homemade Pastries Handkerchiefs uM 
© and Breads, etc. Ash Trays il 
ih o 
° Vases C le T uM 
; inicieneeieg = cra Ss THINGS: m 
s Costume Jewelry vat TT 
i Sweaters e 
® ; i 
ut FoR PETs: TREASURES: Clothing, etc. ° 
i Catnip Mice and Old Silver Dolls ° 
uf Pillows China Games . 
Yr Pet Accessories Glassware, etc. Sports Equipment . 
7 Mail articles to the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 10 Chandler Street, Boston 16, Mass., M 
° or inquire about our collection service uM 
: : 
° Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 uM 
a i 
A: Checks should be made payable to ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON " 
; and sent to P. O. Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts r 
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